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PRETTY FLOWERS 


Dear Sir: 
| Congratulations on the article “Florida's 
Stricken Waters!” 


I think it should be to the interest of 

every true sportsman to help eradicate Flor- 

ida’s dread fish-killing “Pretty Flower.” I 

| for one know how most lakes around Cen- 
| tral Florida are clogged up. 


Take Johns Lake. Last year you could 
hardly find a place to wet a line because 
of the water hyacinths. What will our vis- 
itors think and say when they get back 
north after spending three to four weeks 
going from lake to lake and finding such 
deplorable fishing conditions? We advertise 
Florida as the home of the large mouth 
bass and all they find are “Pretty Flowers.” 


I am sending my FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
to friends in the north who intend to visit 
Florida and do some hunting and fishing 
a soon. 


| N. E. ANDERSON 
| Orlando 


WANTS FISHING MAP 


Dear Sir: 
I want to congratulate you as editor of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, a great magazine. 
I would like to see a map of our state 
on the inside back page, showing the routes 
to good fresh and salt water fishing places. 
I think this would be wonderful as I always 
| give my issue to friends who could use this 
| information. 
i GEORGE J. SMITH 
Miami 


WE'LL SUBSCRIBE 
Dear Sirs: 
. . . Of course we'll subscribe. It is the 
most read magazine in my office. 
JOHN L. VOLLBRECHT 
St. Augustine 
(Continued on Page 18) 

















Young Jimmy Bowman, 

Tallahassee, hauls in a 

7, iP e Couer\ 12-pound bass from Lake 
| Jackson. Yep, he caught 
[ it on that cane pole.— 

J Photo by C. H. Anderson. 
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by Jack Harper 






An ugly four-foot gar taken from 
Lake Apopka by predator control 
crews. 


Mr. Garfish 
(omes to Town 





Don’t sell that old reprobate, 
fish, down the river yet 








OOK AND LINE angling for Florida’s infamous garfish 
has the makings of a brand new sport which promises 
to put meat on the table capable of satisfying the 
rigid requirements of any finicky cracker’s taste! 

I can already hear the oldtime fishing folk muttering “nuts” 
at that astonishing statement, but nevertheless it’s a fact. Not 
long ago I shared an action-packed garfishing trip on North 
Florida’s Ochlockonee River, then sat down that night to a 
supper prepared from my catch that would stack up against 
a three-buck steak any day. 

Do I hear outraged shrieks of derision? All right—enjoy your 
laugh, but hear me through. The garfish has a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde personality. The horrible Mr. Hyde side is well known 
to every sportsman who has ever wet a line in any of the 
state’s fresh water fishing grounds. He is known as a repulsive 
slob, a lazy and unclean mud-dweller and an incorrigible 
predator. As an aquatic attraction, he is utterly hopeless; and 
as a nemesis of game fish he is discouragingly dangerous. In 
fact, natives and tourist alike have always put the vicious, 
wicked-looking creature on the debit side of Mother Nature’s 
ledger. All this prehistoric hangover brings out in most humans 


is fear, disgust and hate. 
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This line-up of fresh water 
rogues was collected in less 
than an hour. 


But with a willingness to try anything 
once, the proper tackle, and a few choice 
recipes, the sportsman can convert the gar- 
fish from horrible Hyde to benevolent 
Jekyll. Then he is a fighting game fish 
worthy of testing the mettle of the most 
skillful angler and, what is more, a treat to 
the most elite appetite. 

r ALL started on a fine day last June on 
| the Ochlockonee when a small gar hit 
the Hawaiian wiggler I had out for bass. 
He put up a terrific struggle for a few sec- 
onds, then neatly severed my line with a 
snap of his long, teethy jaws. 

“Just a damn gar,” I grun.bled to Art 
Keller, my Tallahassee fishing buddy, as I 
reached in my tackle box and grabbed an- 
other plug. 

A few minutes later there was a soft tug 
on my line as I reeled it in and, a second 
afterward, a powerful jar. The ensuing bat- 
tle was as great as any black bass fight I 
had ever witnessed but again there was a 
sudden slack and I wound in a plugless 
line. 
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“There must be a million of them here,” 
Art said. 

“Yeah,” I answered. “They fight, too. I 
wish I could boat one of ’em.” 

“That's easy,” the old hand replied. “Put 
a hook and one of our live shiners on your 
line with a wire leader. You'll get plenty 
of business.” 

We were skunked that day and I craved 
action. So I rigged a hook with a 10-inch 
leader, baited a golden minnow and let it 
drift away from the boat. I had my cork 
set to fish about four feet deep. 

Within maybe four minutes my cork be- 
gan to slowly move across the water. I 
watched it go under, waited until it had 
traveled about 10 feet and then gave a 
hard jerk. A small hurricane hit the water 
and Mr. Gar and I were at it! Trying to 
keep the hook from pulling loose from his 
brittle mouth, I used all my ingenuity to 
play him gently. He would thrash to the 
surface and then nose dive like a_jet- 
propelled submarine while I let out line. 
Slowly I drew him to the boat but the 


closer he came the harder he fought. Finally 
I wore him down and landed him. A nine 
and a half pound homely devil. I had asked 
for action and got it. But I couldn’t help 
thinking: if the ugly creature were only 
good eating, then I really would have some- 
thing! 

It wasn’t long before Art, impressed with 
the first furious hullaballoo, was fishing for 
gar with me. The two of us caught nine 
big, healthy, horrible monsters before dark. 

Art insisted upon taking two of the small- 
est, a three pounder and a four, home to 
Alice, his wife. I wondered why. When we 
straggled in, dog tired, I found out. 

“Cook ’em by mom’s recipe,” he told 
Alice to my amazement. 


During the gar dressing process that took 
place in the backyard, I was an interested 
spectator. With a hatchet, Art chopped off 
the head directly behind the pectoral fins, 
and immediately drained and washed out 
all the blood. With the same instrument, 
he chopped off the tail in front of the dorsal 
aad anal fins. Grasping the fish at the 
forward end with the belly side toward him, 
he cut through the belly skin with a razor 
sharp knife from end to end. He then re- 
moved the viscera and washed away all the 
blood. Holding the fish on its side, he cut 
the flesh from the skin and then turned it 
over and repeated the operation on the op- 
posite side. Finally, holding the gar on its 
back, he freed the flesh where it was at- 
tached along the back. 


EANWHILE Alice was busy in the 

kitchen. A mighty inviting aroma 
was floating out to us so I poked my head 
in the door to see what was cooking. A 
concoction of finely cut onions, bell peppers, 
and celery stalks was simmering in the fry- 
ing pan. Art brought the skinned gar in and 
Alice cut the fish to the bone at three inch 
intervals, salt and peppered it, and rolled 
it in a flour-meal mixture. Then she re- 
moved the cooked onions, peppers and cel- 
ery and brown-fried the gar along with a 
few large Irish potatoes. Then she loaded 
the fish and potatoes in the baking pan. 
Her next move was to mix a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, 1 teaspoonful of sugar, a dab 
of salt, a little ground allspice and a can 
of tomatoes. This she cooked with the 
onion-pepper-celery gumbo for 30 minutes 
over a medium hot fire. Finally, to my sur- 
prise, she poured everything over the gar 
in the baking pan. Putting it in the oven, 
she baked it for 35 minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 300 to 350 degrees. 


Art said the recipe was one his mother, 
Mrs. Eda Martin, of Pensacola, brought over 
from Russia when she came to America 
years ago. Not knowing garfish weren't good 
to eat, she cooked one her special way and 
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invited some cracker friends in for supper. 
They thought the “REDFISH” was fine. 

I was still skeptical. But when we sat 
down to the dish Alice had prepared from 
our ill-reputed gar, I forgot my prejudices 
and dived in. It was delicious, tasting very 
much like baked redfish. We all enjoyed 
it. But just to make sure, I called a friend 
of mine who lives in the next apartment 
and invited him to help us finish our fish. 
He, too, smacked his lips. At the end of 
the meal when he leaned back and smilingly 
murmured “delicious,” I was fully con- 
vinced. Prepared right, the garfish is just 
as good eating fish as bream! 


uiLt like a prize-fighter of the deep 
B and armed like a dreadnought, the 
American gar started his countless lives so 
long ago that even scientists have to measure 
his existence in millions of years. Other fish 
have come and gone in the eternal struggle 
for life over the centuries, but the gar stays 
on. Countless attempts have been made to 
exterminate him, Yet strangely enough sci- 
entists believe this evil-looking monstrosity 
will soon be celebrating his three-hundred 
millionth birthday! 

Today, this missing link from a prehistoric 
past, bears such local names as “bill-fish,” 
“needle-fish,” “bony-pike,” “green-bone,” 
“fish - pike,” “spotted - gar,” “fresh-water 
shark,” “the savage fish,” “short-nose,” “long- 
nose,” and “gator-pike.” 

In the United States, there are three lead- 
ing species of gar and all three species are 
found in Florida, with slight variations in 
color and build. 

The short-nosed gar has a short broad 
snout like the great and powerful alligator 
or gator-gar and does not exceed three feet 
in length as a rule. This specimen is subject 
to variations in color because of its chamel- 
eon-like ability to take on a camouflage of 
spots and color lines as an added help in 
concealment among grasses and reeds. 

The long-nosed gar, in which the long 
and slender jaws are much longer than the 
rest of the head, grows six or seven feet in 
length and has been reported to have left 
its usual fresh water haunts of streams, 
bayous and lakes, and to have entered the 
salty sea. 

The great and powerful sub-tropical spe- 
cies, growing 8 to 10 feet in length, is known 
as the alligator gar. Toughest of all three 
species, it is also called the “gator-gar” and 
the “fresh water shark.” 


ONFIDENTIALLY, the gar is here to stay. 

He has more than 15,000 chances to 

one of survival of his species which is one 

of the reasons why he has pulled his kind 
down through the ages so successfully. 

For instance, one female garpike can lay 

enough eggs to fill the rear seat of an auto- 

mobile. One 24-inch female contained 10,- 
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705 eggs, while another female, weighing 
6 pounds, 8 ounces, packed in 15,540 eggs. 

John F. Dequine, State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission chief fisheries bi- 
ologist, reports that some gars are being 
sold in Florida to be used as bait, but very 
little commercial use is being made of this 
monster. 


On the other hand, Louisiana is convert- 
ing its garfish populations into dollars and 
cents. Garfish are currently being marketed 
there for food in ever increasing quantities.. 
The principal markets are New Orleans, 
Napoleonville, Eunice, Opelousas, New 
Iberia, and Crowley; hundreds of pounds 
are now being shipped out of the state. 

These shipments consist exclusively of 
parchment-wrapped fillets, steaks, and other 
portions of the fish, in the fresh form. From 
Grand Isle, garfish are shipped to the New 
Orleans French Market and sold fresh or 
frozen, in portions of one pound or more, 
skinned and dressed, and in the round. The 
bulk of this fish is eaten fried. 

Production of garfish for the French Mar- 
ket has increased rapidly. In 1941, the total 
production reported was 10,365 pounds; for 
1942, there were 12,370 pound sold; and 
54,920 pounds were peddled in 1943. Prices 
for the dressed meat ranged from 8 to 13 
cents a pound on the wholesale market; in 
the round, it brought from 3 to 6 cents. 

Large quantities of smoked gar are sold. 
Portions placed between two slices of French 
bread, forming a sort of smoked-fish sand- 
wich, are reported to be very palatable. The 
Louisiana French also make a dish called 
“tasso,’ a gumbo with smoked garfish as 
the basis meat. Some garfish were canned 
in 1948 by one firm in Louisiana, and 
some were purchased by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. 


Because of its hard scale surface, the gar 
must be dressed differently from other fish 
when prepared for market. As it cannot be 
easily filleted, steaked, or dressed by the 
average housewife, it is not generally sold 
in the round. 

O FILLET a gar, you skin him as Art 

demonstrated in his backyard. When 
the flesh and bones of the fish are free from 
the skin, you insert the point of a knife 
along the backbone and draw it from head 
end to tail end. Then separate the flesh 
from the rib bones of one side. Turn the 
fish over and repeat the operation on the 
other side. The skinned fillets thus obtained 
are approximately 40 percent of the weight 
of the round gar. 

For commercial use the fish should weigh 
no less than five pounds in the round. The 
yield in edible meat obtained from those 
weighing less than five pounds, based on 
the labor required, would make it unprofit- 
able to market smaller steaks. It may also 
be cut into serving size portions, or left 
whole for baking after the skin has been 
removed. 

Conventional hook and line fishing for 
gar has become one of my most prized fish- 
ing techniques. The thrills you get as you 
jockey a scrapping gar to your boat with 
rod and reel can’t be beat for my money. 
Its a lot like deep sea fishing as you never 
know what size fish you're liable to en- 
gage. They come from two to 400 pounds! 
Of course you don’t land the big ones, but 
they give you a fight that beats the one you 
had the last time your mother-in-law barged 
in unexpectedly and found her picture in the 
attic. 

If you like variety, a cane pole, rigged 
with hook, wire leader and live shiner bait, 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Thousands of gar are netted out of lakes by predator control workers, but very few fisher- 
men bother to fish for them with hook and line. 























The author (center), an unidentified hunter, and Wildlife Officer Ben Reaves (driver) watch intently as a pack of fox-hounds unravel a 
difficult trail. 


LORIDA foxhunting is big busi- 
ness! To the average citizen, 
who pays little attention to the 

music of a good pack of hounds hot on 
the heels of an Old Reynard, that’s a 
surprising statement, but the facts 
bear it out. More than $1,000,000 is 
invested in foxhounds alone and each 
year their upkeep, coupled with the 
expenses incurred in going hunting, 
snowballs into a tidy $1,250,000. 


There are nearly 3,000 fox hunters 
scattered throughout the state and 
they own more than 12,000 hounds. In 
many sections one out of three rural 
families has one or more foxhounds, 
and many city dwellers own substan- 
tial packs. Last year they fed their 
dogs to the tune of $600,000. 

A trained foxhound is no small 
economic investment. He has a market 
value of between $100 and $250, al- 
though I know of one Florida hound 
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by Fred Jones 


that sold for $1,500. Later his former 
owner bought him back for $2,000 and 
six months after that returned a check 
for $5,000 to another breeder who 
wanted to buy the dog. 

Foxhunting is an ancient sport. Ac- 
cording to the COMPLETE DOG 
BOOK, we learn that in the year 1650 
Robert Brooke sailed for the Crown 
Colony in America, taking his pack of 
hounds with him, which according to 
this authority were the tap-root of 
several strains of American hounds 
and remained in the family for nearly 
300 years. 


In the history of Lakeland, we find 
this account. In 1885 a group of 
Englishmen established a town two 
miles to the east called Acton, in honor 
of the British historian, Lord Acton. 
History tells us that this small town 
became, to all intents and purposes, a 
small bit of old England with “polo, 


cricket, and foxhunting a part of its 
daily life.” 

A smaller percentage of the popula- 
tion hunts foxes now than in those 
days. But the actual number of fol- 
lowers of the sport has, of course, 
greatly increased. 


N THESE modern times, foxhunting 

is carried on in a slightly different 
manner than was the case in olden 
times. Nowadays a group of hunters 
generally gathers in a predetermined 
spot an hour or so after dark. A 
“strike” dog or two is turned out, then 
the group sits around swapping yarns 
until the dogs announce that a fox has 
been struck. The other dogs are then 
released and the “race” begins! 


Talk drops off. Occasionally some- 
one remarks, “Listen at ol’ Bob”. Or, 
‘“‘Now they’re shoutin’ at him!” These 
races are “seen” by ear. Each dog 
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The pride Florida fox-hunters take in their dogs is evidenced by young Sam Harris of Jacksonville as he poses with Black Boy, recent 


owner knows exactly what his dog is 
doing by its “mouth”. Some dogs are 
“fine mouthed”, etc. All are individual 
though and it is really amazing to a 
greenhorn just how much information 
may be had by listening alone. 


There are no red coats nor horses 
connected with the modern southern 
foxhunt. Rarely are the foxes killed. 
Only in cases where the dogs catch 
Reynard on the ground, or on occasion, 
when there have been complaints of 
damage and subsequent requests that 
the hunters destroy their quarry, are 
they killed. 


field trial winner. 


Fox races may last from a very few 
minutes to many hours. I have heard 
of a good fox leading a pack of hounds 
for eight or ten hours. In a chase like 
this, both dogs and fox probably cover 
nearly 200 miles. 

Any grown fox, in night hunting, 
can outrun the dogs. The end of the 
race depends on the speed of the dogs 
and the comparative endurance of the 
fox and hounds. 

Surprisingly enough to lots of folks, 
the race quite often ends up with the 
fox up a tree. Many of our northern 


The ancient and honorable sport 


of foxhunting grows more and more popular as the 
years go by. In fact, the author says it forms a million- 


dollar business in the state. 
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friends are skeptical of this, but we 
have seen a fox perched in a longleaf 
pine that had no branches at all lower 
than thirty feet from the ground. In 
fact we once saw a hard-pressed fox 
scramble nimbly up a telephone pole 
and calmly perch on the cross arms! 


Quite often among a group of fox- 
hunters listening to a race, one will 
find a blind person. This is one type 
of hunting where eyes are of no value. 
We have a blind friend who is con- 
sidered the top authority in case of 
arguments about which dog is leading, 
or what happened when they made 
that last lose. 


Chae 2 ail in Florida is a year- 
round sport. Foxes are abundant 
in most sections, and in many areas 
where there are few if any hunters, 
they are actually a menace. However, 
where there are several hunters foxes 
(Continued on Page 21) 





HE MAINTENANCE of a shootable 

surplus of quail for the aver- 

age hunter is the biggest prob- 

lem facing game managers in Florida 
today. 

WHY, the average hunter asks. 

“You say that deer and turkey are 
on the increase—why can’t you say 
that about quail?” he demands. 

The answer is simple! We have 
more control over overshooting—the 
main factor that has been working 
against deer and turkey—than we 
have over habitat deterioration—the 
main factor working against quail. 

The difference in the effect of over- 
shooting on deer and turkey and on 
quail lies principally in the fact that 
one deer or one turkey is a large and 
worthwhile target for the unscrupu- 
lous meat hunter. Because of this, 
deer and turkey can,and have been 
completely exterminated from many 
areas over the state. On the contrary, 
quail hunting usually becomes no 
longer worthwhile to the average 
hunter long before quail are exter- 
minated from a particular area. Also 
of great importance in safeguarding 
quail breeding stock are the river 
swamps, the citrus groves, the oak 
scrubs, the impenetrable palmetto 
roughs, and other areas more or less 
inaccessible to the hunter that serve 
as winter quail reservoirs from which 


birds can and do spread to heavily 
shot areas each spring. The fact that 
successful quail hunting is highly de- 
pendent upon hunting conditions— 
weather, scent conditions, etc.,—also 
exercises a profound influence on the 
number of birds left each year for 
breeding stock. 

All quail hunters have noticed the 
fluctuations in quail numbers from 
year to year in spite of the fact that 
the hunting pressure is fairly con- 
stant. A striking example of this is 
the situation that existed in Charlotte 
county in the fall of 1946. That was 
reported to have been the best quail 
year in that section for 10 years—in 
spite of the fact that the preceding 
year had been a very poor one and 
everyone was of the opinion that the 
breeding stock was “shot out’. Such 
yearly fluctuations apparently depend 
to a large extent upon weather and 
various obscure but important causes 
over which we have no control, but 
they do seem to point out the possi- 
bility that overshooting has been given 
too much importance as the factor re- 
sponsible for our quail decline. 

All of us have witnessed the closing 
of breeding grounds and have been 
surprised and disappointed to find 
this results in no appreciable increase 
in quail and that after a few years 
there were no more quail in the breed- 


What is 


ing ground than in the heavily hunted 
territory surrounding it. An excellent 
example of this situation on a state- 
wide basis is the condition. in Ohio 
where quail have been given complete 
protection for 32 years with no in- 
crease in the quail population. Accord- 
ing to persons familiar with the situa- 
tion in Ohio, there are fewer quail 
there now than there were when the 
bobwhite was first placed on the song- 
bird list. 


HE MOST common explanation for 

the bobwhite’s failure to increase 
under complete protection is that the 
coveys were not broken up by shooting 
and therefore did not breed or that, 
as a result of the failure to break up 
and scatter the coveys, in-breeding 
took place that resulted in harm to 
the quail population. Neither of these 
beliefs has the slightest factual foun- 
dation. In the first place, except for 
severe climatic extremes, when the 
breeding season rolls around quail are 
going to pair off and breed, and 
whether they were scattered by shoot- 
ing, trapping, or what have you, makes 
not the slightest difference. The 
danger of in-breeding (if there is 
ever such a danger in a wild species 
such as quail where all the forces of 
nature are working to weed out the 
weak and unfit) is minimized by the 
fact that a covey of quail is rarely 
composed solely of a family group. It 
is made up generally of one or more 
family groups plus any unsuccessful. 
pairs and unmated males that happen 
to be in-the neighborhood when the 
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Year by Year Quail Shooting Becomes Poorer. Why? 


Al Recognized Quail Authority Gives You His Ideas. 


Happening to Our Quail ? 


time arrives for the birds to form 
coveys. 

The real reason that quail do not 
increase on this land is that it already 
has all the birds that it will support; 
hunting had never reduced the birds 
below a brood stock sufficient to build 
the quail population back each fall to 
the normal number of birds the land 
is capable of supporting. 

Before going any further with this 
discussion I would like to point out 
the fact that each tract of land will 
support only a given number of quail 
in proportion to the amount and dis- 
tribution of food and cover. No 
amount of excessive breeding stock or 
restocking will increase this number. 
Every rancher is familiar with this 
principle. A given pasture will support 
only so many cattle. To increase the 
number of cattle beyond this number, 
without increasing food or some other 
necessities, will only invite disaster to 
the herd in the form of malnutrition, 
disease, or other ill-results of over- 
stocking. 

HESE statements are made with 

the obvious qualification that the 
number of quail on a given tract of 
land will vary from year to year, de- 
pending upon weather, food and cover, 
and other important factors determin- 
ing quail living and breeding con- 
ditions. 

Records here in Florida disclose that 
in recent years our deer and turkey 
crop has been increased through more 
efficient enforcement of hunting regu- 
lations, the establishment and protec- 
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tion of breeding grounds, and the 
posting of large areas by private 
interests. In other words, they have 
increased through protection from 
overshooting. During the same period, 
quail gradually decreased—not neces- 
sarily because of increased hunting 
(the number of deer and _ turkey 
hunters increased in proportion too), 
but as a result of decreasing and de- 
teriorating quail habitat. 

In South Florida thousands of acres 


by 
0. EARL FRYE 


of once productive habitat have been 
plowed up and planted to improved 
pasture grass. When this is done and 
the palmetto cover removed, quail dis- 
appear. For all practical purposes for 
quail production this land might just 
as well have been cut out of the state 
and dumped into the Gulf of Mexico. 
In the woodland areas of North 
Florida more and more land is being 
placed under stringent fire protection 
for the production of slash pine for 
pulpwood. This has resulted in the 
development of such dense growths of 
wiregrass, gallberry, and young pine 
that quail no longer can even approach 
their former numbers. In the farming 
areas of the state where once land was 
broken up into small fields separated 
by brush filled rail fenees and then 
eultivated crudely as small farms—all 


combining to produce ideal quail con- 
ditions—it now is cultivated by in- 
tensive mechanized farming practices 
into tremendous fields with clean 
fence rows—all combining to largely 
eliminate quail. Besides these obvious 
reasons for quail decline there appears 
to have been a gradual deterioration 
in the quality of quail habitat through- 
out the state, probably due to a large 
extent to overgrazing, overburning, 
and the dominance of unfavorable 
vegetation following cutting of Flor- 
ida’s pine forests. 


NFORTUNATELY for the _ quail 
hunters, the major unfavorable 
land use practices mentioned above 
are very important to the economy of 
the state. On the other hand, all are 
subject to modifications that would 
benefit quail to some extent at not too 
great a cost to the industry involved. 
For example: the South Florida 
rancher might leave long strips of 
unplowed woodland stretching through 
his improved pasture or might take 
special precautions to burn so as to 
benefit quail; the timber producer in 
North Florida might sacrifice a few 
trees and burn more extensively; the 
farmer might let his fence rows grow 
up to brush, or even plant some soil 
building quail food on the unproduc- 
tive woodland border of his corn field. 
The immediate problem is the dis- 
covery of the means to induce the land- 
owner to apply such measures. Per- 
haps public opinion is the tool, but the 
much more likely source is the appeal 
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Assistant Chief Wildlife Officer Mallory Welsh, with hands outstretched, describes the 
operation of an illegal hoop ~-“ to the class. 


by BILL SNYDER 





Dr. Benjamin B. Leavitt, University of Florida biology department, lectures on Florida 
mammals. 





HEN the State Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission 

launched its first Wildlife 
Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Blanding last month, it definitely 
moved out of the “horse and buggy” 
stage of wildlife conservation. 


Officers who succeed in clearing the 
hurdles of the intricate four-weeks 
school course will graduate with the 
slightly watered-down characteristics 
of a G-man, a good soldier, a criminal 
lawyer, and super-salesman, all com- 
bined. In addition, he’ll be a walking 
encyclopedia when it comes to identify- 
ing the birds, animals, fish, and mam- 
mals that make up Florida’s outdoors, 
and he’ll be qualified to operate a two- 
way radio and tell you what’s wrong 
with it when it breaks down. 





In other words, students who make 
passing grades at the commission’s 
school will be fully qualified to enter 
into a vocation where ability and ver- 
satility should be prime requisites. 
The new schooling system definitely 
divorces the antiquated idea that a 
recommendation from a politician is 
a guarantee that makes an efficient 
game warden. 


Frankly, I wasn’t sold on the school 
idea when it was first announced. I 
was born in the “horse and buggy” 
days and I’m kind of hard-headed 
when it comes to converting me to a 
lot of new-fangled ideas. I was the 
same way about the inauguration of 
the commission’s new system for mak- 
ing and training wardens. 


Four weeks of studying books and 
listening to lectures may be all right 
for some folks, I told myself, but it’s 
strictly the bunk when it comes to 
making a good game-law enforcement 
officer. But I was wrong in my snap 


decision, and now I’m ready to admit 
it after spending three or four days 
at the school watching the results. 
There’s not a doubt in my mind now 
that “schooled” officers will provide 
Florida with an efficient department 
that we can well be proud of. 

The school definitely isn’t designed 
for “play boys.” Life for the students 
is extremely rigorous from the time 
they hit the deck in the morning until 
they fall into bed at night. The school 
course itself is just as tough as a 
boot and harder than nails! 


RIOR to the new training course, 
Florida’s training of wildlife of- 
ficers was more or less a “lick and a 
dab” effort. During the last two years 
the officers were required to attend 
an annual two-day “refresher” course 


Better trained and more 


efficient game wardens is 





Florida's goal. The school authorities are firm believers in the saying that “the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach.” 


There was plenty of action and an “‘arrest’’ was made by the students during their practical 
instruction on setting up road blocks for fish and game violators. 


Where scores of important subjects 
were literally crammed down their 
throats to a degree that they likely z 
returned home more confused than 
educated. Prior to the last two years, 
they had the dubious advantage of an 
annual one-day “post-graduate” 
course! 

The present set-up of a four-weeks 
course just about hits the bulls-eye 
when it comes to offering a_ well- 
rounded program to the men who must 
face the problems involved in our 
rapidly changing game law enforce- 
ment procedure. There’s only one weak 
point in the set up and this was 
brought about by Florida’s dire fi- 
nancial condition that compelled the 
Game Commission to tighten its belt 
and the money bag strings too. As a 
result of the financial crisis, the stu- 
dents in four weeks are cramming 
work that originally was designed 
for an eight-weeks period. 

The school itself is set up in five 
former army mess halls at deactivated 
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A round or two of horseshoes, and then a strenuous session of volley ball, with all hands 
competing, terminates each afternoon school session. 


Camp Blanding, near Starke. One of 
the buildings was turned into a school- 
room, and another houses the kitchen 
and dining room. Two of the former 
mess halls are utilized as barracks for 
the students and school officials. An- 
other of the buildings is used by the 
school chef and his assistant. The 
“camp” is located just a block from 
the shores of Kingsley Lake, a five- 


square mile body of fresh water that 
offers excellent bathing and fishing. 
Schedules at the school are adhered 
to with clock-like precision. Class time 
never overruns a split second—meals 
are served with the same punctuality. 
Discipline at the school is strict to 
say the least. Yet, the routine is re- 
spected religiously by veteran wardens 
attending the course, and ‘‘rookies” 


Weary students welcome a chance to sleep off the tired muscles and foggy brains resulting 
from a full day of mental and physical exercise. 
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alike. For instance, all students are 
restricted to the school area at all 
times except during week-ends when 
they are granted permission to leave 
the camp, and not a single violation 
was reported during the entire first 
session. 


Life at the school begins promptly 
at 6:30 o’clock each morning when the 
sleepy students “rise and shine.” For 
15 minutes, beginning at 6:50 o’clock, 
they engage in rigid calisthenic drills. 
Breakfast is served at 7:45, lunch at 
12:00 noon, and supper at 5:30 o’clock 
in the evening. School classes convene 
at 8:45 o’clock each morning except 
Sunday. On many nights, classes are 
continued until 9:00 o’clock. The school 
schedule designates no special time 
for ‘lights out” at night. Strangely, 
the barracks usually are as dark as a 
dungeon by 9:30 when the weary 
students welcome a chance to begin 
sleeping off the tired muscles and 
foggy brains resulting from a full day 
of mental and physical exercise. 


The school is extremely fortunate 
in having an efficient staff of instruc- 
tors, each an expert in his particular 
line. Many of the instructors were 
drafted from the Game Commission’s 
own technical staff— wildlife and 
fisheries biologists, veteran law en- 
forcement officers, radio experts, life 
saving specialists, and even a former 
newspaperman who learned the essen- 
tials of public relations and publicity 
the “hard way.” In addition, the list 
of instructors was enhanced by volun- 
teer herpitologists, and even three pro- 
fessors from the biology department 
of the University of Florida at nearby 
Gainesville. 


Here’s a typical profitable day in 
the classroom — exactly as it pro- 
gressed while I was there. During 45 
minutes after school convened in the 
morning the class was instructed in 
setting up road blocks as a means of 
heading off game and fish law vio- 
lators. Instructions were given by an 
expert and in addition several veteran 
wildlife officers, members of the class, 
offered their practical views on the 
subject. The instruction period was 
terminated with the actual setting up 
of a road block on one of the camp’s 
thoroughfares. Commission jeeps and 
several privately owned automobiles 
were used and an “arrest” was made 
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by the students. During the following 
two sessions the class members were 
coached in the _ identification of 
Florida’s mammals, game and non- 
game birds by Dr. Benjamin B. Leavitt 
of the University of Florida. Doctor 
Leavitt made his course more effective 
by illustrating it with more than a 
score of stuffed birds and mammals. 

During the two periods following 
lunch, Mallory Welch, assistant chief 
wildlife officer in the Fifth District, 
lectured on the various types of illegal 
nets used in Florida waters, illustrat- 
ing his talk by introducing numerous 
nets that have been confiscated by 
wardens in his district. The second 
portion of his instructive period was 
devoted to a practical demonstration 
of fish rescue. This was staged with 
the students handling a net in nearby 
Kingsley Lake. 

The final afternoon schoolroom ses- 
sion was devoted to public speaking 
instruction. Without advance prepara- 
tion, numerous members of the class 
were called at random to deliver im- 
promptu addresses on varying phases 
of wildlife conservation. Some of the 
speakers talked for 10 minutes, others 
lasted but five minutes. All of them 
gave convincing and interesting talks 
that would be a credit to them and 
the Game Commission too if they were 
presented before any group or club 
anywhere in the state. 

A round or two of horseshoes, and 
then a strenuous session of volley 
ball, with all hands competing, ter- 
minated the afternoon session. 

Just a matter of minutes after the 
session ended, your writer heaved a 
tired sigh as he rolled into his army 
cot. It had been a vigorous but pro- 
ductive day. Without doubt it was but 
a counterpart of 30 days the trainees 
were experiencing. 

The school authorities are evidently 
believers in the old sayings that: “an 
army moves on its stomach,” and “the 
way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach.” This is evidenced by the 
daily menus containing bountiful sup- 
plies of wholesome, well cooked food. 
Take for instance my first breakfast 
at the school. Cereal, flap-jacks and 
Syrup, breakfast sausages, toast and 
coffee. Then came lunch with roast 
pork, candied sweet potatoes, green 
beans, a salad, apple pie and cheese, 
and iced tea. Supper was on the same 
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high plane. It consisted of breaded veal 
cutlets, tomatoes and okra, macaroni 
and cheese, milk and iced tea. It was 
topped off with generous portions of 
ice cream. 

“It’s better’n I eat at home,” a vete- 
ran wildlife officer, member of the 
school, confided to me. 

“It’s better’n I eat at home too,” I 
answered truthfully. 


Attendance at the school is about 
equally divided between “rookies” and 
seasoned wardens. Alike they express 
their enthusiasm over the things they 
are learning. 

“T’ve been a warden for 12 years 


* * * * * oe * * 
tteutiou Readers 


By this time all of our readers know 
that, effective with the September 
issue, FLORIDA WILDLIFE will be 
placed on a subscription basis of $1 
a year. 

To date several thousand boosters 
already have mailed in their money 
and, of course, many additional thou- 
sands will do the same thing when 
they find time to “get around to it.” 

With FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S lim- 
ited office staff, it will be a tremen- 
dous task to pull from the files all of 
the delinquent subscribers, then have 
to cut another addressing stencil when 
you mail in your subscription after the 
September dead-line. 

So, our readers can be of double 
service to us right now! We’ll be 
flattered to receive your advance sub- 
scription for that is the surest indica- 
tion of your interest in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. On the other hand, your 
promptness will save us the useless 
job of removing your name from our 
files—and then perhaps, replacing it 
just a few days later. 

How about giving us a helping 
hand—mail in your buck NOW. This 
painless method will keep you from 
missing a single issue and also wiil 
save us a lot of added work.—THE 
EDITORS. 


, a: aoe et: 
and I thought I knew all the answers,” 
one of the old-timers told me. Then he 
added, “I’m convinced now that I’ll be 
a lot more efficient when I go back to 
work in my district.” 

The old timer’s expression just 
about describes what the school is 
accomplishing. 

Like I said at the start of this ar- 
ticle, it is one of the steps that is 
taking Florida conservation from the 
“horse and buggy” days and placing 
it on the modern, efficient foundation 
needed to protect our game and fish 
resources. 


* * * * 


GARFISH ... 


(Continued from Page 5) 


will guarantee a busy fishing day. I, per- 
sonally, prefer the rod and reel. Another 
sure-fire garfishing gear is the cane-pole 
wire snare. It involves the use of an ordinary 
cane fishing pole and line with a piano wire 
fashioned into a loop at the end in place 
of a hook, with the bait fixed in the center 
of the snare by a drop wire. 

When the gar attempts to get the bait, it 
thrusts its open bill through the loop and 
when this is tightened, the gar’s sharp teeth 
provide the necessary obstruction to prevent 
the loop from slipping off. The fish can then 
be pulled to the shore or boat and killed. 

The snare is easy to operate and inex- 
pensive, requiring only a short length of 
piano wire, a cane pole, and 10 feet of 
fishing line. 

Commercial fishing people interesting in 
marketing the gar use the wire-snare, the 
garfish-trap with a game fish escape, and 
the common haul seine. 

During the war, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service developed recipes for making the 
garfish palatable that Florida housewives 
could well imitate. For the most part they 
are based upon favorite cooking procedures 
that have been accumulated from all sec- 
tions of the country. Each dish will serve six 
persons. 


GAR CUTLETS 

These delicious cutlets are made from 
2 pounds of gar fillets, three-fourths of 
a cup of all purpose flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper, and 
3 tablespoons of fat. Wipe the fillets 
with a damp cloth and dry them. Roll 
fillets in the combined flour, salt, and 
pepper. Melt the fat in a skillet and fry 
the fillets about 10 minutes in the hot 
fat or until they are a golden brown on 
all sides. 

ROAST GAR 

Ingredients for roast gar are 2% 
pounds of skinned, dressed gar, 1 clove 
of garlic or 1 small onion, three-fourths 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, and 
2 small slices fat salt pork. Wipe the 
fish with a damp cloth and cut the gar- 
lic or onion into a dozen or more small 
pieces. Using a sharp knife, make sev- 
eral small slits over the surface of the 
fish, and in each place a section of the 
garlic or onion. Season the gar with salt 
and pepper, and place in a shallow, 
greased baking pan. If the fish is too 
long for the pan, cut it in half and 
place the pieces side by side. Cut the 
salt pork in strips, a half-inch wide, and 
lay over the fish. Roast in a 375 degree 
heat for 1 hour. Gravy may be made 
from the drippings in the pan if desired. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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REPRIEVE 

A well known sportsman visited the Fed- 
eration office just a few days ago, and said: 
“Ralph, if you saw me breaking the law, 
what would you do? Would you turn me 
in? You know, we've been mighty good 
friends for a long time. Would you DO 
it?” 

Well, of course, boys, I felt kind of funny. 
So I countered with: “Well, that depends. 
What did you do?” He said, “Well, it’s not 
me. I haven’t done anything that I know 
of. But you see, 'VE got a FRIEND. And 
I'll be darned if I know what to do. I know 
that he’s gone out time and time again, 
and I’ve told him that he’s breaking the 
law, and that somebody might turn him in. 
He ought to be. But darned if I don’t hate 
like thunder to do a trick like that. What 
would YOU do?” 


So, I want to ask you sportsmen the same 
question. What would YOU do? There are 
those of us like the sportsman who came 
to the office, who see the laws being broken 
and “hate like thunder” to turn their friends 
in as violators. 


For the benefit of all of those sportsmen, 
who, like my friend, have this same prob- 
lem, let me suggest to you that you do as 
I once did with a very good playboy friend 
who didn’t understand conservation, and 
maybe never will. Ill just call him Fred 
for the time being. 


I was invited over to Fred’s house for 
dinner. A juicy little duck was served on 
my plate with all of the choicest trim- 
mings. I reflected upon the dates for pos- 
session, and realized that this date was far 
beyond the date set by law. My ears started 
getting red, and I could feel that Irish 
coming up. I was torn between indignation 
and insult. The friend well knew that I 
represent the Federation, which in turn 
fights for law enforcement in conservation. 
There were ladies present, and I had to 
keep my dignity. After staring at the duck, 
and considering what I should do, I asked 
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Fred where he got the ducks. The story 
was that he had shot about four times his 
limit and placed them in his deep freeze 
for just such occasions. 

I told him that this was a fine thing to 
do to me, because, it made it necessary for 
me to request him to go down the following 
morning and report his violation. As you 
may imagine, this brought quite a volume 
of protest, but I stood my ground. My ap- 
petite was spoiled anyhow, so I didn’t eat 
the duck. 


After the dinner Fred said, “Now listen, 
Ralph, let’s use a little discretion on this 
thing. You know I can’t go down and report 
my own violation. And I know, that as good 
a friend of mine as you are, you wouldn't 
turn me in.” 


I told this guilty, ignorant, well-meaning 
friend that he was NO friend of mine, or 
of the State of Florida, or of the thousands 
of sportsmen who play fair on the deal. 
I really poured it on, because we were away 
from the ladies. I told him further, that if 
he wasn’t a man, and refused to be a fair- 
play sportsman, that I wanted NOTHING 
more to do with him—ever. 


After the tirade, Fred said to me, “Well, 
Ralph, I guess I’ve acted like a spoiled 
cheating brat. You've made me see things 
from an entirely new angle. How much 
will this thing cost me? Tll go down and 
play fair, and from here out, I promise you 
that I'll play fair with you and the rest of 
the sportsmen. But let me tell you, there 
are PLENTY of others, doing the same 
thing!” 

Well, sportsmen, and you too, Fred, if 
you are reading this—and you probably are 
—that’s what I did, when I knew one of 
my best friends was cheating. And if every 
man can be as strong in his argument with 
his violator friends, and stand pat, it will 
teach them to be more of a man, and more 
of a sportsman. Thoughtless, mischievous, 
hunting parties are almost a thing of the 
past in Florida. Once a sportsman knows 
that he risks losing the respect of his friends, 
and once he understands that this conserva- 
tion business is not just a publicity racket, 


he will make one of the best conservation- 
ists in the State. It is your duty to force 
him to the mat. Give him a chance to face 
the music on his own accord. Ten to one, 
I mean if he’s a real man, he'll do it and 
you won't lose his friendship either. 
PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

If you’ve been cookin’ with Cooksey these 
past months, you may soon taste the rewards 
of your labor. Every club which sent in an 
annual report of their accomplishments dur- 
ing the past year, will compete for awards 
to be made at the annual convention of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. The awards 
will be made to the clubs showing the most 
work done in the schools, in junior activi- 
ties, scrapbook contests, transplantation of 
fish, development of quail cover, pollution 
correction of lakes or streams, etc. In ad- 
dition to this, a woman or young lady will 
be selected for the most outstanding work 
done in conservation during the past year. 
Each club will select a candidate from their 
feminine group, to be sent to the conven- 
tion, where she will compete for selection 
as final winner of the crown of Florida 
Wildlife Queen for 1949. 

If you haven’t been “cookin” there is 
still time to build a fire and get going be- 
fore time to serve up your dish on October 
19th at the Soreno Hotel in St. Petersburg. 


PUT ON THE DOG 

Most of us have an old hound around 
somewhere that we think beats all of the 
others on every point. Club members, trot 
"em out; brush ’em off; polish up their 
stride, and get them ready for the annual 
convention, We're going to “put on the 
dog!” There will be a bench show on the 
afternoon of Friday, October 2Ist, as a 
feature for the sportsmen who take pride 
in their dogs. If the doggie is in proper 
shape, you may also enter him in the fox 
hunt which will take place later in the 
evening There are already a hundred dogs 
eligible for this fox hunt, and another hun- 
dred will make it all the more fun. Some 
of them may even catch the fox, when he 
winds up at Coffee Pot Bayou in the special 
tree constructed for him. This enterprise 
will give you sportsmen a nice summer's 
recreation; walking the dog around, priming 
him for his part in the convention. 
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TRASH FISH AS OLEO 


Utah’s housewives will soon be putting 
oleomargarine made from the state’s trash 
fish on the table, according to Congressman 
Glenn Davis of Wisconsin. 

The rough fish oleo is reported to be 
highly impregnated with body building vita- 
mins. The fish, of great fat content, are 
processed into a pulp before being con- 
verted into the substitute for butter. The 
pulp can also be utilized as poultry feed. 
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Federation Members 
Plan Entertainment 
For Annual Meeting 


MIAMI BEACH — The fourth district 
meeting of the Florida Wildlife Federation 
held here at the Coronada Hotel on Aug. 
6-7, attracted a record turnout. A. D. Bailey, 
president of the Sportsmen’s Club of Dade 
County, the host club, served as chairman. 

During the two-day session, Ralph G. 
Cooksey, Federation president, described the 
progress being made by the Federation con- 
vention committee, and E. A. Markham, 
chairman of the convention arrangements 
committee, disclosed that many social and 
entertainment events already have been 
scheduled for the annual meet. 

The two leading events already rounded 
out are the Bench Show and Fox Hunt 
which will be handled under the direction 
of Capt. C. D. Blount, president of the State 
Fox Hunters’ Association, an affiliate of the 
Federation. More than 100 dogs are reg- 
istered and eligible for the show and the 
chase. 

The women’s division of the Federation 
will participate in the promotion of the local 
clubs conducting the contest for the woman 
or young lady selected as the 1949 Wildlife 
Queen. Miami Beach reported high com- 
petition in the local and county clubs among 
the candidates for this honor. 

Conservation highlight of the meeting was 
the discussion of the dove supply in this 
area, and the prospective survey to be made 
determining the best measures to increase 
the dove nesting and production, so that 
better hunting conditions may be insured 
next season. 

President Cooksey reported to the as- 
sembly on the action taken by the Game 
Commission on the various recommendations 
submitted to them according to the resolu- 
tions drawn at the July meeting in Sara- 
sota. A discussion of the 1949-50 budget 
was led by representatives from the Com- 
mission, describing the new features of the 
game survey, and biological research divi- 
sions. 

The next meeting of the Federation will 
be held in District 
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The close race, above, was just one of many exciting features that attracted a capacity 
crowd to a Fourth of July celebration staged by members of the Santa Rosa Sportsmen’s 
Club. Incidentally the club’s treasury swelled considerably from the successful venture. 


Thousands Jam Roads 
When Santa Rosa Club 


Stages A Celebration 

MILTON—The Santa Rosa County Sports- 
men’s Club sponsored an elaborate horse 
race and rodeo here in a record breaking 
Fourth of July celebration. Florida Wildlife 
Federation president, Ralph G. Cooksey, 
was invited to officially start off the long 
list of events at Blackwater Park where the 
affair was staged. 

The spectators witnessed an attractive 
horse show, pony show, and calf show be- 
tween the five racing events. Participating 
in the gala occasion were the Juniors, whose 
bicycle race reflected professional training 
and fine spirit of competitive sportsmanship. 

The Ward Basin highway was patrolled 
for the safety of the thousands who jammed 
the roads going and coming from the cele- 
bration. The Santa Rosa County Sportsmen’s 
Club hit the jackpot with their huge news- 
paper spreads well in advance of this pop- 
ular presentation. 


Volusia County Club 
Rewards John Ward 


For Successful Job 


DELAND—John Duke Ward was given an 
honorary membership in the Volusia County 
Wildlife Association during a recent meet- 
ing of the organization here. This action 
was in appreciation of his efforts in making 
the Fourth of July picnic, sponsored jointly 
by the wildlife group and the DeLand 
Boating Association, a definite success. A 
letter of appreciation was also sent to W. 
Homer Smith for his cooperation in the 
celebration. 


During the meeting, Ted Strawn, presi- 
dent of the Volusia County organization, 
sought volunteers to assist in the spraying 
of the Blue Lake chain to eradicate hya- 
cinth. The county commission recently pur- 
chased a sprayer for the project which will 
be carried out by the association. 
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CLERMONT CHAIN PANASOFFKEE LAKE 
Tall fishing yarns have been floating in If you hanker for a mess of tasty panfish, 
to THEY’RE BITING HERE all month frorg your best bet this month is Panasoffkee Lake 
the picturesque Clermont chain of JJekes in Sumter County. Shellcrackers and blue gills 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


to the landowner’s pocketbook. The 
landowner who realizes a cash return 
commensurate with his quail propa- 
gation activities is the one who will 
actually do something to increase the 
quail on his land. 

The main objective in pointing out 
these facts is not to condemn or 
criticize any industry. It is merely to 
attempt to acquaint the quail hunter 
of Florida with the actual situation, 
and induce him to concentrate his 
conservation activities on attempting 
to alleviate bad habitat conditions 
rather than to expend them on en- 
couragement of such measures as ex- 
tensive restocking or predator control, 
both popularly accepted but generally 
unsuccessful efforts toward quail 
restoration. 


It should be explained that the fore- 
going remarks relating to overshoot- 
ing apply to the state in general and 
are not meant to deny that there are 
areas in the state where overshooting 
has taken place. There are areas where 
quail are reduced below the normal 
breeding population the land is cap- 
able of supporting, and on such areas 
curtailment of shooting is desirable. 


The degree to which quail can be 
overshot is of course largely dependent 
upon their terrain. Around my boy- 
hood home of Winter Haven for ex- 
ample, “spot hunting” of the small 
patches of woodland between citrus 
groves is a common practice. In such 
situations the hunter rarely has but 
one shot at a covey and later in the 
season is liable to get not even one 
shot as the “educated” birds flush 
wild, run ahead of the dogs into a 
grove or bayhead, or even remain in 
the grove or bayhead all the time. 
Here I have noticed that no matter 
how hard the birds are hunted and 
how certain one is that the quail are 
shot out the coveys are back in the 
same places the next hunting season. 
Quail are fewer around Winter Haven 
than they were when I hunted there 
as a boy, not because they have been 
shot out, but because that patch of 
woodland where I used to kick up a 
covey or two is now an orange grove. 


My object in pointing out these facts 
about overshooting is that hitherto, 
with regard to the decreasing quail 
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population, emphasis, both of conser- 
vation agencies and the general hunt- 
ing public, has been placed on the 
curtailment of shooting. This is an 
erroneous placement of emphasis as 
far as restoration of quail is con- 
cerned. 


Shooting must be controlled if the 
ever-increasing army of hunters is to 





Ded you tuow- 


The state-wide deer and turkey survey, 
completed June 1943, revealed an esti- 
mated deer population of 32,466 in 
Florida. 

The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission employs 186 wildlife offi- 
cers to guard 39,000,000 acres of woods 
and waters throughout Florida. 

* 

Florida has some 2,106,956 acres of 
public shooting grounds made available 
through efforts of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

* 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission expects to trap more 
than 50,000 quail from city and 
suburban areas and release them in shot- 
out sections of the state. 

* 

Florida with its 22,000,000 acres of 
forest lands, large uninhabited areas, and 
mild climate, offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for the production of deer and turkey. 

* 

An official total of 9,478 Florida deer 
were slaughtered in Orange, Osceola, 
Glades, Highlands, Hendry, and Collier 
Counties during the tick eradication cam- 
paign of 1939 to 1944. 

* 

More than 8,000,000 bream and 1,- 
000,000 bass fingerlings were planted in 
Florida’s lakes and streams during 1947- 
48 by the State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 
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receive a fair share of the steadily 
decreasing quail supply, and if areas 
particularly vulnerable to overshooting 
are to maintain a normal breeding 
population of quail. This is CON- 
SERVATION. If we are to have 
MORE quail in Florida we must im- 
prove the conditions under which quail 
live. This is RESTORATION. 


GARFISH ... 
(Continued from Page 13) 
STUFFED GAR FILLETS 


For stuffed gar fillets, you'll need 2 
pounds gar fillets, 1 teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon pepper, and 1 tablespoon fat 
paprika. The stuffing is made up of 2 
cups soft bread crumbs, 6 tablespoons 
finely chopped salt pork, 2 tablespoons 
diced onion, 1 tablespoon chopped par- 
sley, % teaspoon grated lemon rind, % 
teaspoon pepper, 1 well beaten egg and 
2 tablespoons milk. 

Brown the salt pork and onion to- 
gether. Add the rest of the stuffing in- 
gredients and blend well. Wipe the fil- 
lets with a damp cloth and season them 
with the salt and pepper. Place half the 
fillets in the bottom of a greased, shal- 
low baking pan and cover with the 
stuffing; then add the remainder of the 
fillets. Dot the top layer of fillets with 
the fat, and sprinkle generously with 
paprika. Bake for 35 to 40 minutes at 
375 degrees. 

BROWNED GAR STEW 

Browned gar stew is made from 1% 
pounds gar fillets, % cup of all purpose 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pep- 
per, 3 tablespoons butter or fortified 
margarine, 3 tablespoons vegetable 
shortening, 6 small onions, potatoes, and 
carrots, 3 cups hot water and % teaspoon 
salt. 

Roll the fillets in the combined flour, 
salt, and pepper, melt half the butter 
or fortified margarine and the vegetable 
shortening in a frying pan, and brown 
the gar fillets on both sides. Boil the 
onions, potatoes, and carrots in the hot 
water seasoned with the salt in a cov- 
ered pan until soft. Drain, saving the 
water that the vegetables were cooked 
in. Roll the carrots and onions in the 
remaining flour, and brown slightly in 
the remainder of the butter or fortified 
margarine and vegetable shortening. 
Combine the browned fish, carrots and 
onions and the boiled potatoes and put 
in a large casserole. Rinse out the fry- 
ing pan in which the fish, carrots, and 
onions were browned with the liquid 
saved from the vegetables, and pour 
over all the ingredients in the casserole. 
Cover and bake in a 375 degree oven 
for 45 minutes. 

Well, Mr. Sportsman, that’s your ticket. 
The lowly gar has all the makings of a 
first-class sport fish and, when prepared 
right, can be proper fare for any man’s daily 
diet. The Old Man upstairs must have had 
a reason to let the gar thrive through the 
millions of years unharmed. Perhaps, it was 
to feed and entertain his favorite child— 
Man. So smarten up and let’s utilize this 
blessing in dragon’s clothing. 
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STICKS AND STONES... 


(Continued from Page 2) 


MORE FOR MY MONEY 
Dear Sirs: 

I understand you are about to raise the 
price of your magazine from FREE to $1 
a year. 

Enclosed find my check for one dollar 
for which please keep me on your mailing 
list. I feel I will get more for my money 
in your magazine than any other I have 
read. 

No doubt I am not the first to subscribe, 
but I sure don’t want to be the last. So, 
let’s spit on the hook and keep a tight line. 

A. R. KENNERDELL 
Hollywood 


AS IT SHOULD BE 
Dear Sirs: 

Your one dollar subscription price re- 
cently placed on FLORIDA WILDLIFE is 
as it should be. Now I feel better about 
receiving this wonderful magazine. 

I cannot put into words the pleasure it 
has brought me since I have been receiving 
it. I am sure everyone else feels as I do. 

MRS. R. M. McLUCKIE 
Tallahassee 


CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been receiving your magazine for 
several months and I surely do not want to 
be without it in the future. It is the best 
publicaion of its kind I have ever seen. 
Here’s my dollar, put me on the subscription 
list. 

VAN C, FUSSELL 
Jacksonville 





SENDS TWO BUCKS 
Dear Sirs: 

Here are two bucks. You may extend my 
subscription for an additional year or throw 
the extra buck into a reserve fund. Either 
course will make me happy. 

PETER SCHULYLER 
Sarasota 





DON’T MISS SINGLE ISSUE 
Dear Sirs: : 

I wouldn’t want to miss such an offer as 
this and I certainly don’t want to miss a 
single issue of the magazine. 

L. H. ANDERSON 
Largo 





GETS BARGAIN 
Dear Sirs: 

. .. Your magazine has already furnished 
me pleasures far in excess of this nominal 
SUDI. <a. i 

WILLIAM H. STODDARD 
Palatka 


WORTH EVERY PENNY 
Dear Sirs: 
The magazine is worth every penny that 
you are charging. Keep it coming. 
DAVID M. THORPE 
Wimauma 


STILL BEING GIVEN AWAY 
Dear Sirs: 

At $1 per year, I still think your maga- 
zine is being given away. 

It is the cicanest and most interesting 
publication I get. My son, six years old, 
enjoys it as much as I do. His mother shows 
him the interesting pictures and he talks 
about fishing when he grows up. _ 

T. M. RAMSEY 
Chattahoochee 


GLAD TO PAY 
Dear Sirs: 


I am more than glad to contribute my 
dollar for a subscription. It has always been 
a puzzle to me how you could print and 
mail such a wonderful magazine to us free. 

ROSS E. BARNES 
Gainesville 


BEST BUCK 
Dear Sirs: 
. . - Best buck I ever spent... . 
PAUL McCLEARY 
Jacksonville 


A REPRESENTATIVE SUBSCRIBES 
Dear Sirs: 

. I have certainly enjoyed reading 
your magazine. May I congratulate you and 
the commission for the fine work you are 
doing. Sign me up. 

REP. ARCHIE CLEMENTS 
Tarpon Springs 





REASONABLE ENOUGH 
Dear Sirs: 

I have always wondered how you have 
been able to publish this swell magazine 
without charging for it. A dollar a year for 
it is surely reasonable enough. 

TED DAHLEM 
St. Petersburg 


ARE CROCODILES PROTECTED? 
Dear Sirs: 

I have heard recently that there are croc- 
odiles in New River near Fort Lauderdale. 
I would like to know if this is correct and, 
if so, whether they are protected as the 
alligators are. 

JOHN CHAMBERS 
Fort Lauderdale 
(Yes, a few crocodiles are known to 
be in New River near Fort Lauderdale, 
and they are protected the same as 
alligators.—Eds. ) 


IT’S A PLEASURE 
Dear Sirs: 
It is a pleasure to enclose my check for 
a subscription to your magazine. Why don’t 
you sell advertising space too? 
DR. A. D. STOLLENWERCH 
Jacksonville 


WORTH TWICE THE PRICE 
Dear Sirs: 

As an informative source on Florida wild- 
life and fishing, your magazine is well worth 
twice what you are asking for it... . Every 
month I read it before any of the national 
sporting publications. 

A. F. KEYS 


Miami 


TOP ADVERTISING MEDIA 
Dear Sirs: 

As an advertising medium—so far as bring- 
ing outsiders into the state is concerned— 
I doubt that any other is doing so much as 
your magazine. Your decision to place a 
subscription price on it is justifiable and 
reasonable. 

CHARLES P. EVANS 
Chattahoochee 


HAPPY AND PROUD 
Dear Sirs: 
I am happy and proud to subscribe... . 
I have encouraged many people in this area 
to take your magazine in the past. I hope 
to encourage many more in the future. 
ALLAN D. McFARLAND 
West Palm Beach 


HOW COULD IT BE FREE? 


Dear Sirs: 
. . . I've often wondered how a thing as 
good as your magazine is could be free. 
WILLIAM S. SMITH 
Pres. South Georgia College 
Douglas, Georgia 


ENJOYED AIREDALE YARN 
Dear Sirs: 

I was very interested in the article written 
by Mr. Van Dresser in your June issue as 
I bred and sold to Mr. Van Dresser his 
original Airedale. 

Also, it seems quite a coincidence that 
the picture showing the party of Ralph 
Cooksey’s contains all very good friends of 
mine. Al Gardiner, on the left in the picture, 
is my father. 

I would appreciate it if you would 
send me a few copies of the magazine, as 
I would like to send them on to the Secre- 
tary of the Airedale Club of America. 

A. S. GARDINER 
Bethesda, Md. 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO FLORIDA WILDLIFE? 
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Federal Government 
Extends Duck Season 


The U. S. Department of Interior tacked 
an additional 10 days to Florida’s duck 
hunting season but shortened the dove shoot 
by 15 days, the agency announced last 
month. 


Federal migratory fowl regulations also 
disclose that bag limits are the same as 
last year except two Canada geese can be 
taken each day instead of one. Hunting will 
be permitted every day. 


The duck, goose and coot season will ex- 
tend from Nov. 29 to Jan. 7. Four ducks 
may be bagged in a day. 

Mourning dove shooting dates are from 
Dec. 17 to Jan. 15. Dade, Broward, and 
Monroe Counties, in the Fourth District, 
will be confined to a season beginning Oct. 
1 and continuing to Oct. 30. Shooting hours 
will be from 12 o’clock noon until sunset. 
The bag limit. was set at 10 per day. 


Ducks, geese and coot may be shot from 
one-half hour before sunrise to one hour 
before sunset. On opening day waterfowl 
and coot may not be hunted prior to 12 
oclock noon. The marsh hen season was 
set for Oct. 1 to Nov. 30. Daily bag limit 
is: 15. 


The dates were set by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service which notifed the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
The state agency may shorten the federal 
hunting season on migratory birds but not 
increase it. It usually adopts the federal 
dates. 





Fishermen Are Nation’‘s 
Top Spending Sportsmen 


Fishermen spend more for equipment than 
any other group of sportsmen. That’s no 
fish story either. 

The U. S. Census Bureau reported in its 
1947 census of manufacturers that the fac- 
tory value of fishing tackle sold to fishermen 
amounted to nearly $58,700,000. 

The bureau said this is more than one- 
fourth of the $210,000,000 worth of sport- 
ing and athletic goods of all kinds tumed 
out. 

In comparison, the 28,884,000 golf balls 
produced had a factory value of $14,300,- 
000. Iron golf clubs totaled 2,700,000 cost- 
ing $10,000,000; wooden golf clubs, 1,140,- 
000 costing $6,000,000. 

These are some of the other totals: tennis 
balls 8,052,000; baseballs 7,848,000;  soft- 
balls 4,860,000; basketballs 1,080,000; foot- 
balls 8,696,000; baseball bats 3,332,000; 
baseball gloves 2,184,000; billiard and pool 
tables and accessories costing $5,300,000; 
roller skate production $10,000,000. 
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OLDSTER KEEPS UP WITH THE NEW.—Charlie Cypress, 96, oldest of Florida’s 558 Sem- 

inole Indians catches up on current events via NEWSWEEK, a national weekly. Charlie 

and the Indian lass, Mary Billie, of the Brighton Seminole Reservation were recent guests 
of the Florida Wildlife Officers Training School at Camp Blanding. 


Gill, Trammel Nets 
Allowed for Taking 
Mullet on St. Johns 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has authorized the use of gill 
and trammel nets for taking of mullet in 
approved areas of the St. Johns River. 

John F. Dequine, the agency’s chief fish- 
eries biologist, said commercial fishermen 
upon application would be granted permits 
to net sections of the river where mullet 
are known to abound. However, he added, 
sport fishing areas will still be restricted so 
far as it is practical. 

The St. Johns was closed to netting in 
1946 by commission order, and nearly a year 
ago a scientific survey designed to deter- 
mine the effects of commercial fishing on 
game fish populations was started. The 
lifting of the mullet netting ban marks the 
introduction of commercial fishing on a 
limited basis. 

Dequine revealed that studies of experi- 
mental nets showed less than four percent 
of the catch was made up of fresh water 
game fish. 





Outdoor Regatta Announced 
Plans for the second annual St. Augustine- 
Marineland Outboard Regatta and Marathon 
have been announced by the sponsoring 
organization, the St. Augustine Boating Club. 
Eleven short races will be run in the Old 
St. Augustine Inlet September 4. The mara- 
thone, which will be run in the Intracoastal 
Waterway, is scheduled for September 5. 





Hardee County Club 
Plans New Program 


Improvement of hunting and fishing for 
local sportsmen was announced as the major 
1949-50 aim of the Hardee County Con- 
servation club at its regular meeting last 
month, Also rules for the “Big Bass Tourna- 
ment’ slated for the summer were outlined 
at the session. 

Newly-elected President A. B. Pearce said 
the club intended to carry out its proposed 
program in close cooperation with the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The principal planks in the project, he 
said, are to obtain additional wild turkeys 
for the county, increase the number of phea- 
sants, improve fishing generally, cooperate 
100% with the game agency in its efforts 
to secure a preserve for the release of deer 
and turkey, and to aid the deer project now 
underway in all ways possible. 

Three prizes are to be offered for the 
three biggest bass caught in the contest. 
First prize will be a new Pfleuger Supreme 
Reel second prize—True Temper Rod and 
third prize—$5 worth of fishing tackle. 

The contest will be open to all male or 
female members of the Hardee County Con- 
servation Club. The winning fish must be a 
fresh water bass caught anywhere in Florida 
on a rod and reel. All entries must be in 
by midnight of September 22, 1949. 





State wildlife officers arrested 5,357 
persons for violating Florida’s game and 
fish laws in 1947-48. 
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More Study Needed To Settle 


Commercial Fishing Question 


Additional investigation is necessary to determine how much commercial 
fishing can be allowed without hurting Florida’s famed fresh water sport fish- 
ing, John F. Dequine, the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission's 
Chief Fisheries Biologist, disclosed in a 32-page report at a July Tallahassee 


meeting. 

Dequine said further investigation will 
be necessary to discover if commercial fish- 
ing is beneficial in any way to sport fish- 
ing. The report is the result of a current 
scientific survey designed to determine the 
effect of commercial fishing on game fish 
populations in the St. Johns River and Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Commercial methods of taking fresh water 
non-game species have little harmful effect 
on game fish populations under given con- 
ditions, the study revealed. It also said it 
is economically possible to conduct com- 
mercial fishing operations under these 
“given conditions.” 

However, the report concluded, continu- 
ous study will be necessary to manage the 
fisheries on a sustained yield basis, and 
more efficient law enforcement is necessary 
to successfully regulate them. 


At the meeting, the game agency accepted 
the offer of four commercial fishing oper- 
ators on the St. Johns to pay the salaries 
of four commission biologists in order to 
keep the survey going at full scale for an- 
other year. 


The proposal was made in a letter signed 
by the O. H. Morris Crab Company, the 
Stokes Fish Company, Martin and Spence, 
and the Biggs Fish Company. Seven crews 
were participating in the study on the St. 
Johns, but this year’s sharply curtailed bud- 
get provided for only three. 

The commission also reinstated four com- 
mercial fishing crews on Lake Okeechobee 
that were suspended from the survey oper- 
ations last May for being involved in the 
bootleg selling of fresh water fish, Enough 
money to run these crews for one month 
will be supplied by the commission. After 
that, the operators will have to make their 
own arrangements, the commission ruled. 

“If the commercial fishermen will go 
through with their offer to foot part of the 
bills,” Dequine said, “the survey will con- 
tinue full force this year.” 

Both Lake Okeechobee and the St. Johns 
were closed to netting in 1946 by commis- 
sion order. The scientific survey was started 
over a year ago, 





Though the Florida “cracker” fisherman 
has never heard the term, the bream of 
Florida is the same as the common sunfish 
of northern waters. 
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Commission Director 
Plans to Save $60 On 
Each Deer Released 


Negotiations now underway likely will re- 
sult in a saving of $60 on each deer re- 
leased in Florida’s forests this fall, Coleman 
Newman, director of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, revealed 
several days ago. 

Newman said he plans to confer with 
W. C. Glazener, director of the wildlife 
restoration division of the Texas Game, Fish 
and Oyster Commission, in an effort to pur- 
chase 100 deer trapped by the Texas agency 
on the state’s famous Aranasas Refuge. 


“We will attempt to buy 100 Texas white- 
tails at the actual trapping and transporta- 
tion cost and release them in various pro- 
tected areas in Florida this fall,” Newman 
said. The anticipated cost is $30 per animal, 
he explained, as compared to a price of $90 
a head that has been paid in previous years 
for deer purchased from a Wisconsin deer 
farm and released in various deer sections 
throughout the state. 

In addition to the lowered cost, Newman 
expressed the opinion that Texas deer will 
become better acclimated in Florida than 


the Wisconsin breed. 





Tom Wade of Columbus, Ga., and his 35- 

pound Rock Fish caught in Dead Lakes. 

Wade has been fishing in dead Lakes since 
1905. 





They’‘re still landing big ones on the With- 

lacoochee River! O. P. Green (left) and 

brother, Herman, both of Tampa, proudly 

pose with their string of bass caught on 

this stream near Wildwood last month. The 

largest tipped the scales at 1114 pounds; 
the smallest at two pounds. 


Dean of Federal Game 
Law Officers Retires 


J. V. Kelsey, dean of federal game law 
enforcement officers, who had offices at 
Daytona Beach, retired from the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service June 30th. 


With more than 29 years service for the 
federal agency plus eight years in the service 
of the State of Wisconsin, Kelsey can boast 
of 37 years of game management and game 
law enforcement. He is in years of service 
the oldest employee yet to retire. 

A native of Wisconsin, Kelsey began work 
as a conservation officer under the state 
civil service on Aug. 11, 1912. He continued 
in this service until March 31, 1920 when 
he accepted an appointment with the gov- 
ernment as game law enforcement officer 
in charge of North and South Dakota. 

In 1926 he was put in charge of the fed- 
eral game law enforcement program in 
Florida and has served in that capacity ever 
since. 


DONATE YOUR DUCK STAMP 


Duck stamps, which annually become void 
after June 30, will give double aid to wild- 
fowl conservation under a plan advanced 
by Ducks Unlimited. 

Duck hunters are asked to donate their 
old stamps for sale to philatelists. Proceeds 
will be used for duck production projects 
on the Canadian breeding grounds. 

Just leave the stamps attached to state 
hunting licenses and mail to Ducks Unlim- 
ited, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y: 
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Teddy Summerall, Jr., with a junior size 
Panasoffkee black bass. 


State Game Officers 
Kill 43,368 Garfish 


More than 43,000 garfish were destroyed 
in the upper St. Johns River by five wild- 
life officers of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission last month. 

Fifth District Wildlife Officer William 
Johns said 43,368 garfish, which prey on 
bass and other edible fish, were killed by 
seining from June 2 to 16. Some of the 
garfish were more than four feet in length. 

A fine mesh net was used by the officers 
in the raids, Johns said. A stop net was 
placed in the river and the seining net car- 
ried up to it, trapping literally hundreds of 
garfish. Other fish taken, and found unhurt, 
were thrown back. 

Wildlife Officers J. D. Warren, W. O. 
Burfield, A. Sharp and L. V. Delong, assist- 
ed Johns in the garfish war. 

The predator fish were caught spawning 
which made it easier to capture them in 
much larger numbers. During the operation 
more than 2,000 bream and bass found 
stranded in small holes of water were seined 
and released in larger streams. 


Escambia County Hunters 


Praise Uniform Hunt Rule 

Escambia County hunters like the uniform 
state-wide hunting regulations set by the 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, W. R. Parker, president of the Pen- 
sacola Anglers and Hunters club, said re- 
cently. 

Speaking for the club, Parker declared 
“it’s the best law we've ever had.” 
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Uniform State Hunting Season 
Adopted By Game Commission 


For the first time in Florida history the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission on Tuesday, July 19, adopted a uniform statewide hunting season 
with the same hunting days in each of the state’s five conservation districts. 

The five-man board selected November 22 as “opening day” on all legal 


FOXHUNTING ... 


(Continued from Page 7) 


never reach the point where they be- 
come a danger. 

It is hard to tell who enjoys these 
races the most—the men, the dogs or 
the foxes. In proof of this statement 
we offer the following evidence. We 
have on many occasions, struck the 
same fox in the same spot, at the same 
time for three nights a week, for 
week after week, and after running 
the same route for the same length of 
time, treed him in the same tree. We 
have also known of a fox deliberately 
coming back after fooling the dogs and 
picking them up again! 

Foxhunting varies somewhat in the 
state. In the north and northwestern 
sections there is a certain amount of 
horseback foxhunting done, which in 
the old days when fences were scarce, 
was true of the whole state. Nowadays, 
however, the foxhunters usuaiiy gather 
at night and keep up with the “race” 
by hearing. If the dogs go out of 
hearing, the hunters usually move by 
car to a closer spot. 

The annual climax of foxhunting in 
this state is the Convention, Bench 
Show and Field Trials of the State 
Foxhunters Association. The meet, 
held last October at Clermont, at- 
tracted an entry of over 200 hounds 
from nine states. 

While Georgia dogs topped the show 
this time, the real test of the hounds’ 
ability or quality was in the field. 
Both the Derby Class High Point Dog, 
and the All Age High Point Dog, were 
Florida hounds. 

All in all, foxhunting is a popular 
sport as well as a big business; bene- 
ficial to farmers and to hunters of 
game birds; participated in by young 
and old, the halt and the blind, the 
rich and the poor. It is clean enter- 
tainment. Who ever heard of a man 
plotting the robbery of a bank or other 
deviltry while listening to his favorite 
hound baying the news that he has 
struck a hot trail? 

“Well, got to hush now. They’re 
about to jump that ol’ fox. Yep! Done 
jumped him! Listen to ol’ Red! He’s 
makin’ that fox hump!” 


game, leaving the first six days of the season 
open to hunting but closing Mondays, Tues- 
days and Fridays thereafter. 


Another first on conservation records was 
the banning of the taking of turkey hens 
all over the state. The commission also re- 
duced the quail daily bag limit from 12 to 
10 birds. 


Nov. 22 to Jan. 5 was set as the season for 
hunting buck deer “with one or more antlers 
not less than five inches long.” In the sec- 
ond district, deer hunting will be prohibited 
for an indefinite period of years in Gilchrist, 
Alachua, Bradford, Clay and Union Coun- 
ties; and in that part of Baker and Columbia 
Counties south of U. S. Highway 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, and that part of 
Columbia and Suwannee Counties south and 
east of State Hig :way 247 from Lake City 
to the Suwannee River. 

In the First District, Sarasota, Manatee 
and Hardee Counties will be closed to the 
taking of deer for an indefinite period of 
time. 

The statewide turkey season, continuing 
from Nov. 22 unt!! Feb. 1, will be restricted 
to gobblers in all districts. However, turkey 
hunting will be closed in Alachua, Bradford, 
Clay, Hardee, Hernando, Manatee, Sarasota 
and Union Counties, and in parts of Colum- 
bia and Baker Counties and Columbia and 
Suwannee Counties that are closed to deer 
hunting- 

Quail and squirrel season was set for 
Nov. 22 to Feb. 1 all over the state. How- 
ever, in the Third District all well-estab- 
lished quail plantations which meet State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
requirements will be allowed hunting every- 
day until Feb. 20. 

Daily bag limits of game are: buck deer, 
1; wild turkey, 2; quail, 10; cat squirrel, 
12; and fox squirrel, 3. The season bag 
limit was set at 2 buck deer and 4 wild 
turkey. 

Hunting dates and bag limits on duck, 
geese and other migratory birds will be set 
in the near future by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Sales of fishing licenses in the state 
jumped from 72,000 in 1942-43 to 
168,000 in 1946-47 and 223,000 dur- 
ing the 1947-48 fiscal year. 
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OT long ago a gentleman from one of the smaller 
: North Florida counties walked into my office. He 
was a tax-payers, license-buyer and sportsman— 
and he had a beef. In fact, he had several, but 
they all boiled down to one: the game department was fall- 
ing down on its law enforcement job. He had just read in 
the paper that we had 228 wildlife officers patrolling the 
state. Now, wouldn’t | agree that was a hell of a bunch 
of men? Yes, | admitted that was a hell of a bunch of men. 
That gave him a point, so he nodded and began to dig into 
the meat of the coconut. Now, would | like to hear what 
he had witnessed the week before? | was, i assured him, 
all ears. Well, it was like this: He had gone out to a back- 
woods farm he owned to check some apiaries. On the way 
back a pickup truck pulled onto the woods road in front 
of him. As he trailed along behind the truck, he noticed 
something that looked like blood dripping through the tail- 
gate. Curious, he pulled closer and craned up in his seat 
to take a peak at the truck’s contents. There lay the carcass 
of a fat doe deer—and the season had been closed three 
months. But that wasn’t all! Two days later, about nightfall, 
he was returning from the farm again when he saw the 
same truck heading into the woods. There were two men 
in it and one was holding a .22 rifle ‘‘plain as day.” 

““And you know they weren't going’ target shootin’ at that 
time of day,’’ he stated. | admitted there was little likeli- 
hood they were going target shooting. 

‘They were going night hunting, that’s what,’’ he charged 
triumphantly, ‘‘and the same thing goes on every day all 
cver the county. But how many do the game wardens 
catch? About one out of a hundred. Now | want to know 
what is the matter with you fellows. Why can’t you protect 
our game?” 

This was a license-buying sportsman asking questions, 
and he was entitled to an answer. But | thought | deserved 
an answer or two myself. 

“Going back to this case you mentioned,” | said, ‘‘did 
you notify the local wildlife officer?” 

“Why, yeah,”’ he said, ‘’| think | mentioned it to him 
two or three days later.”’ 


“Why didn’t you take the license number on the truck 
and report it to the warden as soon as you got back to 
iown,’’ | wanted to know. 

“Well, | though about that, but it was a 
County license, and | was afraid they might recognize my 
car. You know I’m in business. | can’t afford to make my 
own people mad at me. 

“Anyway,” he insisted heatedly, ‘it’s not my job to pro- 
tect deer. That’s what the game warden is paid to do.” 

| couldn‘t resist putting the next question to him. ‘‘If 
you saw someone burglarizing the bank or post office would 
you figure it was your job to report it?’’ 

“Why, certainly,’” he replied indignantly. “‘But that’s 
different!’ 

Yes, that’s different. But no one has ever explained to 
me just why. The game violator and burglar both break 
the law; both rob the people of something that is rightfully 
theirs. Morally they are in the same boat. But my visitor 
couldn’t see it that way. He was irked at seeing game de- 
stroyed before the law-abiding sportsman got a chance to 
hunt it, but not irked enough to bring the law down on the 


_ violator’s head. 


His was not an isolated case. Hardly a week passes that 
we don’t receive a dozen or more complaints that game is 
being slaughtered illegally here or there. But offhand | 
remember only a very few instances where the complaining 
sportsman offered to help trap the violator or to testify 
against him. That’s the game commission’s job! 

During the month and a half deer season about 7,000 
bucks are taken legally in Florida. During the run of the 
year we figure out-of-season hunters, doe killers and night 
hunters account for over 4,000—better than half of the 
legal kill and 14 percent of Florida’s total deer population. 
While the commission is desperately restocking at the rate 
of 300 or 400 deer a year, wanton violators are killing 10 
times that many. At the rate we are paying for deer the 
illegal kill would amount to over $350,000 a year in cash 
money. If that isn’t robbery on a big scale, then I’ve missed 
the definition of the word. 

This year, because of a cut in funds, we will only be able 
to field about 200 wildlife officers. When this force is 
divided out over the state each officer will be responsible 
tor patrolling about 300 square miles—an area one-fourth 
the size of Rhode Island. Protecting game may be the wild- 
tife officer’s job, but he can’t do it single handed. He should 
have deputies—300,000 of them. That’s the number of men 
and women who pay for the right to take a share of our 
game and fish. It is their property that is being pillaged by 
the viclator, and it is their duty to protect it. No one likes 
to be an informer, but if informing will preserve our wild- 
life heritage, then that’s different. 
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Ol Good “Things Must Come 
... Lhey Say! 


Yes, there’s an old saying that all good things 
must come to an end, but we dont subscribe 
to this theory. It’s true that this is last issue of 
Florida Wildlife that will be mailed free to sub- 
scribers. But for our readers it isn’t necessarily 
the end of a good thing. At the rate of 150 a 
day subscribers are taking advantage of Florida 
Wildlife’s special OLD FRIENDS OFFER. For 


one dollar they will receive 15 issues of a mag- 


azine that no sportsman can afford to be with- 
out. For them it will be the continuance of a 
good thing—24 pages of vital, interesting out- 
doors news and features each month for less 
than the cost of a cheap cigar. Youll have to 
agree that is a good thing, so why let it come 


to an end? 


Join your OLD FRIENDS 
who are taking advantage 
of our special offer. Re- 
member, the Old Friends 
Offer ends September 1... 


Chip and mat ct today! 
pte Yow 
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QWlarida Outdoor Stories 
for. Flantda, Oictdoorsenen 


Florida has the greatest fishing in the world and some 
of the greatest hunting. Florida Wildiife not only gives you 
exciting stories about these two great sports, but continually 
points up the need for protecting them. For the sportsman 
or the conservationist, it is “must” reading. Remember, 
Florida Wildlife is YOUR magazine—written, edited and 
published for YOU. Help it continue to grow! 
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FILL OUT AND MAIL TO: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


1 am a current subscriber of Florida Wildlife and would like 
to take advantage of your “Old Friends”’ offer. Enclosed is $ 


to cover my subscription until January 1, 1951. 
Name ——~— 

ANCGVeSS, Ree 2k. 
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